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ABSTRACT 

The Leadership Laboratory for Student Development" 
program, its rationale, objectives, and evaluation findings are 
discussed. The Leadership Lat, created to prepare a student leader to 
interact with a variety of people found in the typical school 
setting, provides students with structured learning experiences that 
progress from basic communication and group interaction to flexible 
leadership skills. Evaluation of the program was carried out 
simultaneously with the training sessions. These sessions were 
conducted at five high schools, two groups of students in each 
school, with approximately 17 students in each group. To measure 
change in interpersonal skills and personality characteristics, 
pretests were administered at the beginning of the training sessions, 
and the same tests were again administered at the end of the 
sessions. The instruments used in testing were the California 
Psychological Inventory (CPI) and the Intellectual Achievement 
Responsibility (lAR) . Other instruments used to collect information 
were Student Survey, Student Questionnaire, and Exercise 22-A from 
the training manual. As not all students returned the posttest and 
some did not use t.he same identifying number of the pretest on the 
posttest, the sample of CPI and the lAR were biased. Results of the 
evaluation, which are given in 29 tables, showed that personality 
characteristics and interpersonal skills measured by the CPI did not 
change over the period of the training sessions to a significant 
degree, whereas personality characteristics and interpersonal skills 
represented by the lAR showed significant change. Copies of the CPI, 
a page of the lAR, the Student Survey, and the Student Questionnaire 
are provided. (DB) 
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The ens'uing evaluo.tion was a cooperative enterprise. It was planned 
and implemented jointly by represer.tat ives of the Thiokol Chemical Corpora- 
tion, the Center for Research and Tvaluation at North Texas State University 
and the Program Coordinator under supervision of tlie F/7ISD'g Department of 
Research and Evaluation. 

The Thiokol representative , Nicole I^.ite, provided aid in selecting 
instruments appropriate to the overall goal of the leadership program and 
provided the description and rationale of the program, including statements 
relative to goals and objectives. The Program Coordinator, Marilyn Kirkham, 
provided assistance in the collection of the data. 

This evaluation, other than that mentioned above, ™s witten by the 
representative of the N.T.S.U. Center for Research and Evaluation, Sandra 
Gossie . 

All parties were involved in analyzing the data and generating findings 

Charles L. Evans, Ed.D. 
Director 

Department of Research/Evaluation 
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BACKGROUiro 

The Leadership Laboratory for Student Development ^ developed under 
funds provided by the Perot Foundation, was initiated into the Fort V/orth 
"independent School District during the summer of 1972, Due to the enthusiasm, 
and support this small pilot study received, it was decided to conduct 
leadership training sessions in five high schools tnroughoui. the district 
during the folloi-dng fall semester. In order to evaluate the impact in 
terms of the desired learner outcomes, an c~'-aluation design and testing 
procedures were implemented simultaneously. The leadership proyixam, 
ratior.ale, objectives, and evaluation findings are discussed in this 
report . 

Program Description 
The Leadership Laboratory for Student Development was created by 
Thiokol in response to the need for more effective training of students 
for positions of leadership. The major goal of the Leadership Lab is to 
train existing and potential student leaders to deal effectively and 
intelligently with human relations problems they will encounter as they 
interact with their peers, faculty members, administrators, parents, and 
members of the community. Students are provided with structured learning 
experiences that progress from basic communication and group interaction 
to flexible leadership skills. The training sequence culminates with 
problem solving exercises that simulate leadership situations frequently 
encountered in real life. 



The L'-:adersh;Lp I;u)oratory consists of the tralninj^; procedures and 
materials renuircd to conduct appro:*: mate ly 35 hoiJTs of training for groups 
of 3,5 to 20 students. The LalDoratory is self-contained V7ith the exception 
of ■ tlie audio/visuavl equipment required and one optional motion picture film. 

The role of the lab trainer varies from that of the traditional class- 
room teacher. The trainer, or group leader, is involved as a ctalyst during 
training, avoiding an authoritarian role, ^vhich in turn encourages students 
to assume and handle more responsibility in the learning process. 

Prograin Rationale 

Students today are becoming increasingly aware of their responsibility 
to participate in the decision-making process as it concerns events affecting 
their lives. The hallvays of most schools echo vath, student demands for a 
voice in the making of school policy. \io\revQT ^ many of these same students 
come v/oefully ill- equipped to deal wdth t-ie complex problems of such involve- 
ment. The students are discovering that at levels of decision making, 
responsible persons every^'rhere are faced with the same urgent concerns; how 
to overcome lack of communication, how to interface conflicting values, how 
to facilitate group goal attainment, and how to handle the inevitable con- 
flicts of our complex and ra,pidly changing society. 

The Leadership Laboratory focuses on many human relations concepts, but 
centers around one basic premise: "Effective student leadership requires a 
role of interaction with other people rather than an assigned role of authority 
or status." The concept of role flexibility as used in the program expands 
this premise to prepare the student leader to interact with a variety of 
people found in the typical school setting. A student leader must meet 
different role expectations of fellow students, administrators, and teachers. 



LeadorniiJp LaLoratory truln:in/3 providec an opportimity for tlic ctudent i.-^ 
analyze and practice these various i*:)le patterns. 

Recognizinf?: that student leaders are individuals , each >/lth a unique 
set of personality characteristics, th-^ Leadership Laboratory utilizes a 
small group training method vyhich allows all individuals to examine their 
style of interacting vrith others. Such group techniques as role playing, 
simulation exercises, and problem solving allovr students to receive feed- 
back about their leadership effectiveness with various groups of people. 

Analysis of behavior in a group setting provides student leaders with 
information about their actions in a group and also promotes understanding 
of leadership roles in the classroom. Group interaction' during the labora- 
tory training is limited to discussion of behavior that is pertinent and 
transferable to the student leadership role in the school setting. 

Program Objectives 
The immediate objective of this Leadership Laboratory is to acquaint 
the student with the importance of human relations skills needed in a 
student leadership position. It is important that the student begin to 
understand the ways that his actions affect other people and how the actions 
of others affect him. The ability of an individual to be sensitive to those 
around him and to Imow what is actually happening in interpersonal exchanges 
is an invaluable tool for anyone in a position of leadership. From this 
position, a student leader is better qualified to both direct and to accept 
direction. 

A second.ary goal in the Leadership Laboratory is to provide the student 
with exposure to the kinds of interpersonal problems that arise with teacher 
administrators, and fellow students. Through observation, analysis, and 



c>:pfr:ioncin-j a variety .^f rrltMational proLlemn, r^tuciontc vnll gain added 
iiu;i.'lit into vyhat hiunan rclatnons ckillG arc and how they can her.t \\c,c th^jin 
a:; l-.ooln in being a ctudent and a leader. It Is tiie goal in this progri-an 
to offer studentc a set of tools ^ both GO,gnitive and e:-rperi cnt ial^ that can 
be used effect .ively in tlie school setting. 

Further, the training program .is aimed at giving students a clearer 
understanding of tlie role and responsibilities of a leader. Upon completion 
of the progr^am^ students will have transformed their stereotype of tlie "gooa 
leader" into a viable model that in t\^xn can be used to relate effectively 
with students 5 as well as with administrative staff members. 

The goals and objectives stated above are general jn nature and there- 
fore difficult to measure objectively. Specific behavjoral objectives more 
amenable to objective measurement arc to be developed as the program pro- 
gresses, hovrever^ in summary, the Leadership Laboratory has been designed 
primarily to" provjde the student x-Tith a human relations model that is reality 
oriented to leadership roles and situations. Communication exercises enable 
students to gain a better grasp of the complexities of the coramuaiication pro- 
cesses in the classroom. Group discussions facilitate feedback from student 
peers and promote understanding of the group process as it might occur in 
school. Interpersonal skills activities expand role flexibility and offer 
an opportunity to test and practice new behavior essential to successful 
leadership. Finally, problem solving exercises introduce the kinds of 
realistic demands placed on the students in their leadership assignments. 
Generally, these components are mixed in balanced proportions to offer 
students an added dimension with which to meet the need for responsible and 
effective student leadership. 



PROCEDiniES 

Treatment Implementation 

Leadership Graining sessions Trere conducted at live high schools 
(identified as High Schools A, 13 and E for this report "1 in the Foi^t 

Worth Independent School District. Schools A, B, and C were. on the tri- 
mester-schedule; School C is all black* IVo groups of students met in 
each school, with approxjinately 17 students in each group. Each group 
had a traJ.ned leader , usually a faculty member or counselor, meeting "v/ith 
the group* Some groups utilj,i?;ed co-trainers -v.^ho were students participating 
in the program during the summer. Trainers for the groups were chosen by 
the students in the schools . involved from a list of available faculty 
members wto had the -Human Relations Laboratory at an earlier time. Most 
of the trainers were inexperienced in working vri.th this type of .program 
hut most had previously worked with groups of students . 

Tlie schedule of activities varied at each school due to variation in 
the length of each training session. Sessions at High School A were 80 
minutes long, and the students m.et three times a week. At High Schools 
3 and C , students met every day for 80 minute sessions. Students at High 
Schools IJ and E met every day for 55 minute sessions.-' 

Sample Description 
Selection procedures for determining which students participated in 
the training sessions differed at each school. At School D the Leadership 
Committee., a division of the Student Council;, recommended students who 
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they thouglit touM benefit from this type of program. The majority of 
students recoinmended were Student Council members and other recognized 
student leaders. At High School A all Student Council members participated 
in the training sessions being held durii:!g regular Student Council meetings. 

• At High School E an attempt was made to have all segments of the study 
body represented in the trc^ining sessions. From a list of students avail- 
able during the times the sessions were to be conducted counselors, teachers, 
and students made recommendations. They were instructed to choose those 
people v7ho had leadership potent ia^lities, who would benefit from this type 
of leadership training program, but who were not necessarily student leaders 
at this time. Teachers nominated students to attend the training sessions 
at Schools B and C. . ^ 

Tables 1 through 7 in Appendix A give a breakdowi by school and group 
on the questions from the Student Survey. This information can be used to , 
construct a picture of ^ the groups as to their makeup and to detect differences 
' between' groups and schools. The enrollment procedures described above had 
the most effect on the composition of the groups. 

The sex composition of the groups as shown in Table 1 did not seem to 
differ systematically as a result of subject enrollment. School D's two 
groups both showed a dominance by females. The groups in the other four 
schools -did not show a significant dominance in either direction. 

Tables 2 and 3 of Appendix A concerning age and grade of the training 
groups are related. Schools A and E both showed an even distribution across 
age and grade levels because of their enrollment procedures. . However, only 
School E purposely tried to involve all grade and age levels in the school. 

Ethnicity of the training groups as illustrated in Table k in Appendix 

c 

A seoned to be a f^mction of the school population rather than enrollment 

ERIC 
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procedures. However, there was a predominance of whites in all groups except 
those at School C 'which is predominantly black. Even at School E where the 
enrollment procedures attempted to obtain representatives of all groups 
within the school, the group makeup was still dominated by whites with 
only a few blacks and' no bro"ivn students in the groups. 

Tables 5 through 7 in Appendix A better illustrate the differences in 
enrollment procedures, especially the difference between those procedures 
used at School E and those procedures used at the other high school involved 
in the Leadership Laboratory training program. In nearly every other group 
the students held at least one office in the school and frequently more than 
one office, vj*hile School E students in the training groups usually held no 
offices. Differences were not so apparent when the students were questioned 
about offices held in organizations outside of school. ,Most students seemed 
^ to be more involved with school activities to the exclusion of activities 
outside the school atmosphere. In Table 7 of Appendix A the difference is 
again apparent with a lesser number' of School E students belonging to clubs 

and- organizations than stiidents in the other high schools. 

/' - . * ' . . 

Testing Procedures 
Adequate evaluation of the Leadership Laboratoiy training program 
necessitated the use of a pretest-posttest design. In order to measure 
change in interpersonal skills and personality characteristics as specified 
. in the objectives, pretests vrere administered at the beginning of the training 
sessions and again at the end of the training sessions. . Objective instruments. 
•• involved in this pre and posttesting were the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPl) and the Intellectual Achievement Responsibility (lAR). 
These instruments were identified by the Thiokol Chemical Corporation as 
appropriate to the objectives of the program. 

ERIC 
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Several- other iristnx^ientr, collected a variety of information about the 
{groups- and aaout the ^raining procedures. Student Surveys gathered jnforma- 
tion on the composition of the groups involved in the training progr;aiii. 
Another instrument, the Student Questionnaire^ collected feedback information 
from the students on the effectiveness of the training program and criticism 
of the laboratory coraponents . Exercise 22-A from the training manual vas 
completed by the students to rate the laboratory components. The trainers 
kept a log of comments about the exercises and a record of comments received 
about the program. 

Variations did occur from the scheduled testing program. Some of the 
groups did not" receive the pretest instruments until more thaii one week of 
training sessions had been held. The posttests were administered at the end 
of the training sessions. Students were instructed to mai.l. in the answer 
sheets as the tests were given out at the last training session. Unfortunately 
not all of the posttests were returned. Another problem developed, because the 
students did' not use the saane identifying number of the pretest and on the 
posttest. This, along with the non-return of the posttest, caused the 
sample of the CPI and the lAR to be biased as not all students in the 
training program were sampled. . 

Instruments 

The California Psychological Inventory (CPl) developed by Harrison Gough 
is a measure of attainment of certain personality characteristics important 
for social living and social interaction. There are four categories of 
characteristics covering l8. subscales . This instrument t«;as empirically 
developed from a pool of test items. Each subscale was constructed separately 
but 'intercorrelations are available for pairs of subscales. A description 
of the scales from the CPI is in Appendix E. 

O ■ 
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The Intellectual Achievement Eesponslbility (TAR) is designed to measuj;e 
"to the degree to which the student feels he is responsible for hia school 
succesies and failures or the. degree to which he. feels school achievement 
is outside his control. It limits the source of external control to those 
persons v/ho most often come in face-to-f ace contact vrith a child, his parent^ 
teachers, and peers. The scale is constructed to sample an equal number of. 
positive and negatige events. Thus, the- lAE shows a total responsibility- 
score and separate subscores for beliefs in internal responsibility for 
successes and for failures. 

Two instruments were created specifically for this evaluation project. 
•Samples of both are in Appendix B. The Student Survey gathered biographical 
information on the students involved in thejprogram. The Student Qiiestion- 
naire was designed to elicit ratings and subjective comments about the 
program from participating students. 
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RESULTS 

The pretest and posttest results of the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPl) are presented in Tables 8 through 25 of Appenaix A. Means 
are given by scale and by school. To test the differences between pretest 
and posttest means , t-tests v/ere computed* These values are shoTOi in the 
column to the right in each table. None of the t-values vera large enough 
to be termed significant either for the total group or for groups of indi- 
vidual schools- Personality characteristics and interpersonal skills repre- 
sented by the scales of the CPI did not change over the period of the training 
sessions enough to be .termed a significant change. Students showed the 
greatest improvement on the scales measxiring l) tolerance and 2) psychologi- 
cal mindedness- 

Pretest and posttest means for the Intellectual Achievement Responsi - 
b ility (IAR) instrument are presented in Tables 26 through 28 in Appendix A. 
Results are given for the entire sample 'only . T-tests' vere computed to test 
the differences between the pretest- and posttest meaxis. These t-values were 
found to be significant at the .001 level for the total score and the negative 
score, and' at the .05 level for the positive score. Personality characteristics 
and J^nterpersonal skills represented by the IAR showed a significant change 
over the period during which training sessions were held. 

Tables 29 and 30 in Appendix A give, mean -results from the Student 
Questionnaire that could be quantified. Item 1 from the questionnaire shows 
favorable means by school and group for Part A .of that question. Part B of 
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.'Item 1 received ratinp;r; laore toward the middle of the rating scale but f;,t.*Lll 
on the favorable end. Part C received ratings at the middle of the rating 
ncale or slightly belov/. It shuiild be noted that on each part of '.item 1 
ratings from School A T\rere among the lowest ratings given for that part. 
Ratings for Itc. ..ere very favorable for all schools and groups except 
for the two groups from School A. 

There were five other questions on the Student Questionnaire where the 
students v/ere asked to give criticism of and comments on the various parts 
of the Leadership Laboratory training program. These comments and criti- 
cisms vrcre compiled by school and by group in an attempt to find a concensus 
of opinion on these subjective items. Item 1 of the subjective items 
attempted to find out from the students what kind of students they thought 
would benefit most from this type' of training. A large majority of the 
students replied, that "all types of students would benefit", especially 
those' who were "prejudiced" and "shy", and those who "had leadership poten- 
tial" that needed to be developed. Students felt that the "discussions" 
■and "having coramuni Nation" with those of other races and about prejudice 
v/ere the strengths of the training sessions. Students, gave very specific 
and constructive criticisms on the weaknesses of the training sessions such 
as "not enough time for discussion", "some exercises began to get boring", 
and "not- getting the racial groups balanced" in each group. Changes were 
recommended by^ the- students in keeping with the above weaknesses. Students 
were asked to make additional comments about the laboratory experience. 
Excerpts from these comments will be further discussed in the Discussion 
section. It should be noted that many more negative comments . were received 
from the students at School A than at any other school. 



It was impossible to compile in any meaningful manner the comments of 
the trainers as recorded in their daily logs. The comments were too specific 
in nature and primarily pertained to the activities in the individual groups. 
Excerpts from these logs will be utilised in the following sections of the 
report. 
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CONCLUSIONS 5 DISCUSSION AND RECONE^'IENDATIONS 
Conclusions 

The Leadership Laboratory did not change to a significant degree 
those interpersonal skills and personality characteristics that are sup- 
posedly measured by the California Psychological Inventory (CPI). However, 
improvement T/as shown on two CPI scales , Tolerance and Psychological Minded- 
ness. The training sessions did change the students with respect to con- 
trolling -their destiny as measured by the Intellectual Achievement 
R esponsibility (lAR) instrument. Subjective comments from students appear 
tq be* on the favorable side at nearly all schools , with the students giving 
many constructive criticisms and comments that will be helpful in revising 
the laboratory components. These student leaders expressed the opinion that . 
the co\u"se would be valuable for all students. Only the groups from School 
A expressed a large number of negative statements about the laboratory experi- 
ence. 

Discussion 

Standardized Instruments 

The laboratory experience did not show a change in the characteristics 
and skills that the CPI is said to measure.- Several reasons need to be 
mentioned that may have played a part in causing no change to be noted. 
Poor posttest return on this ^instrument resulted in using a biased sample. 
In some groups the pretest was not given until, after the beginning of the 
sessions 5 causing an already short experimental period to be further shortened. 



The ^'hort lengtli of Llie experimental period may have been the primary cause 
for no change to shov? on the fairly table T)ersonality characteristn cs repre- 
sented by the scales of tiie CPI. 

It should be noted^ hov/eveP;, that two definite trends appeared on the 
CPI -^-rhjch are highly related to the program objectives of the Leadership 
Laboratory, First of all^ students showed improvement on the scale measuring; 
Tolerance or the ability to be accepting and non-judgmental about others' 
social beliefs, and attitudes. Secondly , a trend in the direction of increased 
Psychological Mindedness or the degree to which an individual is interested 
in 5 and responsive to, the inner needs and experiences of others appeared. 
These two findings are most consistent with the stated program objective of 
acquainting the student with the importance of human relations skills and 
increasing ability to be sensitive to those arouiid him. 

No systematic differences between schools was apparent from the results 
of the CPI. 

The results from the lAR did show an increase over the experimental 
period. The laboratory experience did make a difference in the exi:ent to 
which students felt they were able to control their destiny and be responsi- 
ble for both positive eaid negative events occurring to them. Not only were 
these findings significant but in a manner which surprised even the investi- 
gators. That is 5 after the laboratory experience ^ students were more willing 
to assume responsibility for the negative events in their life than they were 
the positive! In other words , learners indicated that if they had been instru- 
mental in setting up situations that produced negative conseq^uences (i.e. 5 
poor grades, etc.) then they were willing to take responsibility for their 
behavior without blaming teachers, parents, or peers . This finding is indeed 
consistent with the program objective of giving students a clearer understanding 



of their role and responGibJ lity an a leader, Resulu:^ v;ere not identified 
an to GChool or group so differences ainong these categories coiild not be 
detected jf they were present, 

Fjtudent Reports 

. The majority of comments and ratings on the Gtiident Questionnaire were 

favorable and offered constructive criticism of the laboratory. The students 

felt that they "learned a great deal about com.promn sing and working together 

to solve problems" and were "taught ,,, ,how to get along with people and not 

to judge people by what they have on or by what other people say about 

them". One student comraented. , , , 

"I am a black student, and I didn't believe that I could 
adjust so well and become so close in feeling the way that 
I do with white students, I really think that this course 
is necessary for integration because there are other blacks 
who feel the same as I did". 

Those students at School E offered support for a school-wide program of 
this sort because of the help they felt it had given them in their inter- 
personal relationships, especially those with people of other races. Negative 
comments were noted most frequently from students at School A on the Student 
Questionnaire, The students there felt that the program was "a handicap to 

our Student Council" and were "elated that it" was "over with". They also 
had criticisms of the program components which they said "should be geared 
to the individual schools". 

This disparity in types of comments received from School A and the other 
four schools' can be attributed to differences in the enrollment procedures 
used at School A and at the other four schools. School A students partici- 
pating in the program were all Student Council members and did not volunteer 
to participate but were instructed to set aside part of their Student Council 
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incH'tijig time each weeK to dovot(3 to the training Gessions. Studontc at uho 
other Gcliooln volunteered to participate in the program^ and the traiiierc 
at these schools reported tliat ]T^any other students ^nted to be involved in 
the next pro^i;rani of this type conducted at their school after they had been 
exposed to the enthusiastic reports of the participating students. The above 
points out the importance of having the enthusiastic cooperation of the partici- 
pants with a program of this type. 

Another facet of the enrollinent procedure involved the type of student 
participating in the program. Tables 5 through 7 in Appendix A showed the 
students at School E to be less involved in the leadership and organizational 
roles in their schools than students at the other schools. The students at 
School E had more room for change, and their leadership poi^ential had not 
been utilized to a great extent so they were more receptive to the program 
components offering them new experiences in leadership roles. 

Trainers' Reports 

The daily logs of the trainers were a source of specific comments about 
the laboratory components which along \^r±th the student comments will provide 
a basis for revision of the training manjial. The trainers also recorded 
comments about the laboratory from participating students, faculty members^ 
and parents. 

During the course of the training sessions students reported that they 
had "begun to change'' as a result of feedback from the group during the sessions. 
One trainer reported that faculty members had coramented to her the fact that 
''a participating student attached importance to being chosen for the group". 
Several parents responded with positive comments about the help that the 
laboratory experience had given to their children. In one group the trainer 
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charted the progress of one ctudent who when he caine to the group sessions had 
Leen doing poorly in liis classes t}ie previous semester due to his 'onorthodP" 
appeoTnce. This student reported that "he had regained some self-confidence 
and now vj-anted to participate in class discussions''. His history teacher 
reported favorable chaaige in him and his increased classroom participation. 
Negative comments were also noted by the trainers but these primarily concerned 
specific aspects of the exercises. 

Trainers voted that in future laboratories there should be a scheduled 
class for students and teachers, but it should be a non-credit co-urse. The 
trainers felt that giving credit for the course would change tlie psychological 
tone of the laboratories. 

Recommendations 

From the results of objective testing and subjective evaluation by 
students and trainers participating in the Leadership Laboratory ^ the fol- 
lowing specific recommendations can be made concerning enrollment procedures. 

1. Participating students should be volunteers 

2. Groups should include, as far as possible, a 
cross-section of the student body, with racial 
groups represented 

3. An enrollment procedure similar to the one used 
at School E would be the most desirable where 
feasible to use such a procediire. 

Trainer selection procedures described in this report are satisfactory 
to both students and trainers. Having the students select those faculty 
members with whom they feel they can best relate is a desirable procedure 
because the students -i-jlll then feel that they have played a large part in 
Of"- Dosing the people with whom they will work in the groups. 

ERIC 



The following reconnnendations concern future evaluation efforts whicli 
should be undertaken to provide for future revision of the program and more 
extensive evaluation of the effects of the program. 

1. Testing procedures and instnonents to be used 
should be set up well in advance of the beginning 
of the training, sessions. 

2. Specific objectives should be >rritten for the 
Leadership Laboratory to facilitate evaluation 
of the effects of the training sessions. 

3. Ideally, unobstrusive measurement instruments 
and/or a single subject time series design could 
be used to yield more specific, descriptive data 
on student growth. 

k. A pretest-posttest design, with a control group 
if feasible, should be utilized in future evalua- 
tion efforts. 

5. Subjective comments should continue to be soli(iited 
from students and trainers to aid in revision of 
the program. 

Program components should be revised in accordance with the comments 
given by students and trainers. 

Summary Recommendation 

It is recommended that the Leadership Laboratory be c.:'fered to students 
in other high schools in the Fort Worth Independent School District along 
with further evaluation of its effects on the participating students in line 
with the above recommendations. 
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Table 1. Sex of Trainino Groups 



School / Group 



Number 



Male 



Female 



Percentage 



Male 



Female 



D 



B 



E 



Summary 



1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 



1 
3 

3 
5 

k. 
k 

6 
10 

9 
8 



53 



5 
6 

10 
10 

10 
6 

9 
7 

5 
7 



75 



17 
30 

21 
33 

29 
i^0 

i^0 
56 

Go 
53 



ko 



83 
60 

71 
67 

71 
60 

60 
39 

33 
^7 



57 



Table 2. Age of Training Groups 



School ■' 


/ Group 




Number 


Aged. . . 




■Percentag 


e Ag 


ed. . 




13 


Ik 


15 


16 


17 


18 


13 


lU 


15 


16 


17 


18 


C 


1 






3 


2 




1 






50 


33 




17 




2 




.k 


3 


1 


2 






i^0 


30 


10 


20 




D . 


1 






1 ■ 


k 


8 


1 






7 


29 


57 


7 




2 






1 


1 


11 


2 






7 


7 


73 


Ik 


B 


1 




2 


6 


1 




1 




Ik 


^3 


7 


29 


7 ■ 




2 




1 


k 


2 


3 






10 


i^0 


20 


30 




A 


1 




5 


3 


3 


.3 


1 




33 


20 


20 


20 


7 




2 




3 


5' 


3 


5 


2 




17 


28 


17 


28 


11 


E 


1 


1 


1 


3 


6 






7 


7 


20 


ko 


27 






2 




2 


2 


7 








13 


13 


k7 


27 




Sumraaiy 


1 


18 


31 


30 


kk 


8 


•8 


Ik 


23 


23 


33 


6 



Table 3, Grade of Train! Gr.">ap;:. 



Number in Grade | Percentage in Grade 



School / 


Group 


9 


10 


11 


12 


9 


10 


11 


12 


C 


1 




k 




O 




67 




33- 




2 


k 


k 


1 


1 




1^0 


10 


10 


D 


1 






■ 9 


), 






Alt 






2 




. ■ 1 


2 


12 




7 


13 


80 


B 


1 


k 


3 . 


5 


2 


29 


21 


36 


1^ 


2 


3 


3 


i| 




30 


30 


ko 




A 


1 


k 


k 


3 




27 


27 


20 


27 




2 


h 


h 


i^ 


b 


22 


22 


22 


33 


E 


1 


2 


3 


9 


1 


13 


20 


6o 


7 


2 


1 


3 


7 


3 


7 


20 


^7 


20 


Summary 




22 


29 . 




35 


17 


22- 


33 


27 



Table h. Etlinicity of Training Groups 



School / 


Group 


. Number 


• Percentage- 


Black 


Browi 


White 


Black . 


Brown 


White 


■ C 


1 


6 






100 








2 


10 






100 






D 


1 






■ ' ll^ 






100 




2 


■ 1- 


3, - 


■ 11 


7 


20 


73- 


B 


1 




2 


12' 




Ik . 


86 




2 




2 


8 




20 


80 


A 


1 . 






15 






100 ■■■ 




2 






18 ■ 






100 


E 


1 


2 




13 


13 




87 




2 


3 




12 


20 




80 


Summary 




22 


7 


103 


17 


5 


78 ■ 



Question 1: 



Table 5 - 

How many gcIiooI offices do you presently hold? 



Number of Students Holding, 







0 


1 


2 


3 




0 


1 


2 


J 


"1— 






w 


M 


w 


w 


1 W 


if} 




w 


C/} 


W 






(U 








QJ 




U/ 




hJ 


(D 






o 


o 


o 


o 


O 


o 


O 


a 


O 


a 






■rH 


•rH 


•H 


•rH 


•rH 


•M 




•rH 


•H 


•H 






Ch 




<H 


Ch 


Ch 








t1 


fH 


bcnool / 


Group 


ch 
O 


o 


O 


o 


ihh 
■ O 


o 


O 


o 


1 ° 


<H 
O 


c 


1 


h 


1 


1 






6? 


17 


17 


r — 

! 






2 


5 


5 








■ 50 


50.. 




■ 

■ 




. D 


1 


If 


7 


2 


1 




29 


50 


iif 


7 






2 


k 


8 


, 3 . 






27 


53 


20 






B 


1 


3 


3 


5 • 


3 




■ 21' 


21 


36 


21 






2 


2 


k 


3 


1 




20 


IfO 


30 


10 




A 


1 


1 


10 


3 . 


1 




7 


67 


20 


7 






■2 




12 


5 




1 




67 


28 




6 


E 


1 


10 


If 






1 


67 


27 




1 


7 




2 


10 


3 


1 


1 




67 


20 


7 


7 ! 
-1. 




Summary 




^3 


57 


23 

. 1 


7 


. 2 


33- 

1 


^3 ■ 


17 


5 j 

i 


2 



Percentage 



Table 6 . ' ' 

Question 2: How many offices or positions do you presently hold in other"^ 
organizations 5 ' clubs 5 institutions, etc.? 







Number 


of Students Holding. . 


Percentage 






0 


■1 


2 


3 ■ 


■ 0 


1 " 


2- 


3 






. w 


w 


w 


W 


' w 


w 




W 






QJ 


QJ 


QJ 


0) 


(U 


QJ 


QJ 


(D -■ 






O 


O 


O 


o 


o 


O 


O 


a 






•H 


•H 


•H 


•H ■ 


•H 


•H 


•H 


•H 






<H 


Chi 






■ Ch 


Ch 


Ch 








<H 




!+-( 




:. fH 


Ch 


Ch 




School 


/ Group 


o 


O 


O 


o , 


■ O 


O 


O 


o 


. G 


1 


5 




1 




83 


A* V 


. 17 






2 


7 


2 




1 


70-.-.. 


^'i'o 




10 


D 


1 


6 


5 . 


3 




h3 . 


36 


. 21 






2 


13 




2 




87 




13 




B ^ 


, 1 


11 


2 


1 




79 


llf 


7 






• 2 


8 


2 






80 


■ 20 








1 


12 


2 


1 




80 . 


13 


7 






2 


10 


6 


1 


1 


5^ 


33 


6 


6 


e' 


1 


11 


3 


■ 1 




73 


20 


7 






2 


12 . 


1 


1 


1 


80 


7 


7 


7 


Stunmary 

r . 


95 


23 


11 ■ 


3 


■72 


17 ' 


8 


2 



Table 7 



Question 3: How many clubs, organizations , committees, etc. do you presently 
belong to? 







Number of 


Students Belonging to.. 


Percentage 






0 


1 


2 


■3. 






0 


1 


2 




k 


'3+ 


School / 


Group 


Club 


Club 


Clubs 


Clubs 


Clubs 


Clubs 


Club 


Club 


Clrbs 


Clubs 


Clubs 


Clubs 


C 


1 


/ ■ 


2 




3 




1 




33 




50 




17 




2 


1 


3 


k 


2 






10 


30 


ko 


20 






D' 


. 1 




2 


5' 


2 


2 


3 




Ik 


36 


lif 


Ik 


;'i 




2 


1 


1 


5 


5 


. 2 


1 


7 


7 


33 


33 


13 




B 


• 1 




5 


5 


2 


2 . 






36 


36 


Ik 


Ik 






2 


1 . 


2 


5 


2 






10 


20 


50 


20 






A 


1 


1 ■ 


1 


3 


7 


1 


■ 2 


7 


7 


20 . 




7 


13 




2 




6 






1 


3 




33 


22 


22 


6 


17 


E 


1 


k 


3 


2 


5 




1 


27 


20 


13 ■ 


33 




7 




2 




3 






1 


1 


ko 


20 ■ 


27 




7 


7 


SiOTmary 




Ik 


28 


37 


32 


9 


^ 12 


11 


21 


28 


2k 


7 


9 




ERIC 



Table 8 



Ijomi nance Sub so ale 1, CPl 

^'To assess factors of leadership abj.lity, dominance, persistence, 
and social initiative'' i 







i'retest 


Posttest 




School 


Nuin'ber-< 


Mean 


f-ieaji 




C 


/ 


51.57 


55.29 


0,71 


D 


■ 9 


55.22 


59.78 


0,76 


B 


6 


■ 59.67 


59.83 


0,02 


A 


22 


52.59 


53.77 


0.32 




27 


i+9,00 . 


50,85 


0,53 


Summary 


71 


52. oi^ 


5h.o8 


0,98 



^-Niomber of pretests and posttest s that were matched. 



Table 9 

Capacity for Status Subscale 2, CPI 

"To serve as an index of an individual's capacity for status (not 
his actual or achieved status). The scale attempts to measure the . 
personal qualities and. attributes v/hich underlie and lead to status. 



School 


Number* 


Pretest 
Mean 


Posttest 
Mean 


"t" 


C 


. 7 


48.57 


45.43 


0,49 


D 


9 


52.56 


51.00 


0.34 


■B 


6 


i+7.00 


54.50 


l.l4 


A ■ 


22 


43.36 


46.82 


1.07 . 


E ; 


27 


: 38.11 


4o.8l 


0,98 • 


Suramary 


71 


43.35 


45.58 


1.17 



>" '^Kninber of pretests and posttests that were matched. 



• Table 10 

SocialDility Subscale 3, CPI 

"To identify persons of outgoing, sociable, participative 
temperaanent" . 



School 


Niuriber* 


Pretest 
Mean 


Posttest 
Mean 




C . 


7 


53.00 


57.17 


0.79 




D 


9 


51.78 


53.89 


O.i^l 




B 


6 


5^.33 


58.00 


•0.79 




A 


22 


H9.36 . 


51.32 


0.72 




E 


■27 


ki.ok 


k6.7h 


0.10 




Summary 


71 


^ ^9.56 


50.73 


0.66 



^Number of pretests and posttests that were matched. 



Table -11 

Social Presence Subscale k, CPI j 

''To assess factors such as poise, spontaneity, and self- 
confidence in personal and social interaction'' 







Pretest 


Posttest 




School 


Numb er-^- 


Mean 


Mean 


"t" 


C 


7 


^7.71 


i^9.29 


0.39 


D 


9 


56.11 


53.77 


0.52 


B 


6 


5^.17 


55.17 


0.26 


A 


22 


51.73 


50.68 


Oc33 


E 


27 


i^7.89 


i^8.33 


0.16 


Summary 


71 • 


■ 50.63 


50.i^2 


0.13 



•^Nuraber of pretests and posttests that were matched. 



Table 12 



Self- Acceptance Subscale 5, CPI 

"To assess factors such as sense 'of personal worth, self- 
acceptance, and capacity for independent thinking and action" 







Pretest 


Posttest 




School 


Wuniber* 


Mean 


Mean 


"ij" 




7 


55.57 


57 .71 




D • 


.9 


6^.00 


63.89 


0.02 


, B 


6 


65.33- 


63.83 


0.29 


A ■ 


22 


59.^1 


58.27. 


■ 0.35 


E 


27 


52,00 


52.37 


0.12 


Sianmary 


71 


57.39 


57.15 


0.12 



•^Number of pretests and posttest s that were matched • 



Table 13 

Sense of Well-Being Subscale 6, CPI 

"To identify persons who minimize their worries and complaints , 
and who are relatively free from self-doubt and disilluslormient" 



School 


Number* 


Pretest 
Mean 


Posttest 
Mean 


"t" 




7 


33.i^3 


33.^3 


0.00 


D . 


9 


38.78 


■ ifO.56 


0.30 


■ B 


6 


33.83 


37.83 


0.51 


A 


22 


36.05 




0.77 


E 


27 


35.96 


36.19 


0.05 


Sitimnary 


71 ■ 


35.92 


37.68 . 


0.72 



*K'umber of pretests and posttests that were matched. 



ERIC 



Table Ik 



Responsibility Subscale 7? CPI 

"To identify persons of conscientious, responsible, and dependable 
disposition and temperaraent 







Pretest 


Posttest 




School 


Nuiii.'ber;<- 


Mean 


Mean 


"t"- 


C 


•J 
1 


UP, Rf, 


111 liQ 




D . 


9 . 


■ ¥3.22 


47.22 ■ 


0.94 


B 


6 


^1.33 


k7.00 


0.71 . 


A 


22 




■ 47.55 


0.71 


E 


27 




43.93 


0.79 


S'ummary 


71 


■ i+3.85 


46.07 


l.4l 



-^-Number of pretests and posttest s that were matched. 



Table 15 ' 

Socialization Subscale 85 CPI 

"To indicate the degree of social maturity^ integrity, and 
rectitude -which the individual has attained" 







Pretest 


Posttest 




School 


W-umber* 


Mean ' . 


Mean 


"t" 


C 


7 


51.86 


48.14 


0.70 


D 


9 


50.44 


50.89 


0.08 


B 


6 


44.17 


. 47.00 


0.35 


A 


22, _ 


49.32 


49.45 


o.o4 


E 


27 


45.67 


■ 45.33 


0.09 


SxHTimary 


71 


47.89 


47.73 ■ . 


0.08 



Q ^Number of pretests and posttests that vere matched. 

ERIC 



Table l6 



Self -Control Sub scale 9, CPl 

^'To assess the degree and adequacy of self-regulation and self- 
control and freedom from impulsivity and self-centeredness'' 







Pretest 


Posttest 




jchool 


Wimber* 


Mean 


Mean 


"t" 


C 


7 


'45.71 


I+I+.57 


0.20 


D 


, 9 , . 


36.56 


39.67 


0.62 


B 


6 


35.67 


1+0.67 


0.69 


A 


22 


35.86 


i^l.l8 


1.73 


■ E 


27 


38.22 


ko.kd 


0.85 


Siimmary 


71 


37.80 


in. 01 


1.86 



-^Number of pretests and posttests that were matched. 



■ Table 1? 

Tolerance Subscale 10, CPI 

"To identify persons mth permissive^, accepting 5 and non- 
judgemental, social beliefs and attitude" 



School 

( 


Number* 


Pretest 
Mean 


Posttest 
Mean 


"t" ■ 


C 


7. 


39.1^ 


33.00 


1.20 ' 


D 


9 


klM 


^3.56 


0.39 


B 


6 


37=67 


^6.33 


1.27 


A 


22 


39.^1 


^3.^5 


■ 1.18 


E 


27 


38.22 


U3.22 


1.71 


■ Summary 


71 


39. Oi^- 


^2.59 


1.93 . 



*Nu]nber. of pretests and posttests that were matched. 



ERIC 



Table l8 

Good Impression Subscale 11, CH 

"To identify persons capable of creating a favorable impression 
and who are concerned about how others react to them" 







Pretest 


Posttest 




School 


Number* 


Mean 


Mean 


"t" 


c 


7 


^6.57 


i|8.00 


o.2h 


D 


9 


39.33 


i|0.89 


oM 


B 


6 


kl.l7 


he. 83 


1.17 


A 


22 


37.32 


iio.l8 


.0.95 


E 


?7 


39. 


iio.l9 . 


o.ii3 


Suiraaary - 


71 


39M ■ 


ill. 61 


1.31 



-^-Number of pretests and posttests that were matched. 



Table 19 

• Communality Subscale 12^ CPI 

"To indicate the degree to which an individual's reactions and 
responses correspond to the modal ('common^) pattern established 
for the inventory" 



School 


Number-)*- 


Pretest 
Mean 


Posttest 
Mean 


"t" 




C 


7 




h9M 


0.17 




D 


9 


51.89 


51.22 


0.23 




B 


6 


50.33 • 


3^1.17 


l.i|i| 




A-. 


22 


U8.U5 


il9.23 ■ 


0.17 




E 


27 


hj.hl 




O.ho 




Summary 


71 


h8,82 


he. 92 


0.80 



•^Number of pretests and posttests that were matched. 



Table 20 



'Achievement via Conformance Sul^scale 13? CPI 

"To identify those factors of interest and motivation ^hich 
facilitate achievement in any setting, where conformance is a 
positive hehavior'^ 







Pretest 


Posttest 




School 


Number* 


Mean 


Mean 


"t" 


C 


7 


51.86 


^8.57 


0.6k 


D 


9 




I48.89 


0.90 


B 


6 • 


he. 83 


50.17 


. 0.57 


A 


22 


hl.ki 


^3.73 


0.66 


E 


27 


ho.SO 


U0.30 


0.00 


Summary 


71 


k2.87 


I+U.IO 


0.63 



'>^Numher of pretests and posttest s that vere matched. 



TalDle 21 

Achievement via Independence Suhscale iky CPI 



'^To identify those factors of interest and motivation which 
facilitate achievement in any setting where autonomy and 
independence are positive behaviors" 







Pretest 


Posttest 




School 


Number* 


Mean 
■ • 


.Mean 


"t" 


C 


. 7 


U1.7I 


ho.ks ■ 


0.ii2 


D 


. 9 


^6.33 


U9.89 


0.5^1 


B 


6 


^7.17 


52.50 


1.03 


A 


22 


kh.18 


i^7.95 


1.65 


E 


27 


hk.27 


^5.1-9 


0.28 


Summary 


71 




h6.79 


1.37 



•^Number of .pretests and posttests that were matched. 



Table 22 

Intellectual Efficiency Subscale 15, CPI 

"To indicate the degree of personal and intellectual efficiency 
which the individual has attained" , - . 



School 


r 


Pretest 
Mean 


Po attest ■ 
Mean 


"t" 


C 


7 


39.00 


39.86 


0.15 


D 


9 


it5.78 


i+14.89 


0.16 


B 


6 


42.00 


42.00 


0.00 


A 


22 


i+1.00 


41.64 


0.19 


E 


27 


39.52 


40.67 


0.35 


Summary 


71 


40.93 


■ 41.54 


0.31 



■><-Nuinber of pretests and posttests that were matched. 



Table- 23 

Psychological-Mindedness Subscale 16, CPI 

"To measure the degree to vhich the individual is interested in, 
and responsive to, the inner needs^, motives, and experiences of 
others" 







Pretest 


Posttest 




School 


Number* 


Mean 


, Mean . 


"t" 


C 


7 


48.00 


- 49.71 


o.4o 


D 


9 


48.89 


54.11 


1.58. 


B 


6 


49.83 


49.17 


0.10 j 


A 


22 


45.32 


47.09 


0.69. i 


E 


27 


' 46.48 


50.19 


1.62 


Staamary 


. 71- 


46.86 


49.59 


1.93 



■^Number of pretests and posttests that were matched. 



ERIC 



Table 2k ' 

Flexibility Subscale 17, CPI 

"To -indicate the degree of flexibility and adaptability of a 
person's thinking and social behavior" 



School 


Number- 


Pretest 
Mean 


Posttest 
Mean 


"t" 


C 


7 


k8M 


kh.29 


0.91 


D ■ 


9 


52.22 


53.78 


0.27 


B •. 


6 


^9.17 


U8.83 


0.07 


A 


22 


53. 6U- 


5^.82 


0.35. 


E 


27 


55.22 


53.96 


0.52 


Summary 


71 


53.17 


52.82 


0.21 



•^■NiJinber of pretests and posttests that were matched. 



Table. 25 . - • 

Femininity Subscale 18,,^ CPI . 

"To assess' the masculinity or femininity -of interests (high 
scores indicate more feminine interests, low scores more 
masculine)" . • 



School 


Number-^'- 


Pretest 
Mean 


Posttest 
Mean 


"t" 


C 


7 


6U.7I 


••68.U3 


0.52 




D 


9 


50.22 


53.67 


0.5U 




B 


■ 6 


51.50 


60.67 


iM 




• A 


22 


.52.95, 


56.18 


1.08 






27 


50.11 


^9.56 • 


0.19 




Summary 


71 


52.56 


5^.93 


1.18 



-^•Niimber of pretests and' posttests that were matched. 



T;>bl.c 26 



FTetest and Posttest Means and T-Tost Values for the Intellectual 
Achievement Responsibility: Total Score 





Nijuiber 


Mean 




Pretest 


130 


?5.79 




Posttest 


139 


28.05 


3.62>' 



-^Significant at ,001 levels tvro tailed test. 



Table P? 

Pretest and Posttest Means and T-Test Values for the Intellectual 
Achievement Responsibility: Negative Score 





Number 


Mean 


"t" 


Pretest 


127 


12.61 




Posttest 


57 


13. 8U 


3.30-x 



•^^Significant at .001 levG^l^ tvro tailed test. 



Table 28 

Pretest and Posttest Means and T-Test Values for the Intellectual 
Achievement Responsibility: Positive Score 





Number 


Mean 




Pretest 


129 


13.27 




Posttr 3t 


59 


lk.l5' 


2.1^* 



•^Significant at ,05 level, two tailed test. 



Table 7:9 



Means for Stixdent Questionnaire 

Item 1: Rate the laboratory experience to the 'degree that it has 
made you deal more effectively vn.th problems that student . leaders 
encounter: 

5 -point scale 



School / Group 


Fellow 
Students 


Faculty Members 
& Administrators 


Parents and Members 
of the Community 


C 


1 


3.50 


3.50 


3.25 




2 


If. 80 


^.00 


1+.60 


D 


1 


^.30 


i+.lO 


3.30 




2 


i+.ll 




2.78 


B 


1 




hM 


3.73 




o 


^.75 


i+.OO 


if. 00 


A 


1 


3.25 


3.38 


2.38 




2 


3.88 


3.50 


2.50 


E 


1 


it. 50 


1+.08 


3.83 




2 


j 3.73 


3.6lf 


3.^5 


Total-'- 




h.\2 


3.85 


3.36 



^-Also includes student evaluations with no school and/or group 
indicated. 



Table 30 
Means for Htudent Questionnaire 

Item 2: IIov much value do you feel thJ.s experience -^vould have for 
other students? 
5-point scale 



School / G 


roup 


Mean 


C 


1 


5.00 






2 


5.00 




D 


1 








2 


U.ii 




B 


1 


^.73 






2 


4.25 




A 


1 


2.88 






2 


3.13 




E 


1 


5.00 






2 


i+.27 




Total* 




4.30 





■^Also includes student ' evaluations with no school and/or group 
indicated. 



APPEKDIX B 



SCHOOLS AOT) TRAINERS IN TliE 
LE/JJERSHI? LABORATORY FROGRA.M 
Fall, 1972 



SCHOOLS 



TRAIDIEI^ 



Southwest High School 



Ed York 

Marilyii Kirkham 



Eastern Hills High School 



Annette Blaschke 
Walter Barbour 



Dunbar High School 



Nancy Dobbins 
Rodney Stanaland 



Diamond Hill-Jarvis High School Beverly Houck 

Marilyn Kirkham 



Paschal High School 



Norma Headrick 
Marjory Philp 



CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL IJWEOTORY 



Class 1. Measures of Poise, Ascendancy, Self-Ass-uraiice and 
Interpersonal Adequacy 

1. Do (Dominance) To assess factors of leadership ability, dominance, 

persistence, and social initiative. 

2. Cs (Capacity for status) To serve as an index of an individual's 

ca,pacity for status (not his actual or achieved status). 
The scale attempts to measure the personal qualities and 
attributes which underlie and lead to status. 

3. Sy .(Sociability) To identify persons of outgoing, sociable, 

participative temperament. 

k. Sp (Social presence) To assess factors such as poise, spontaneity, 
and self-confidence in personal and social interaction. 

5. Sa (Self-acceptance) To assess factors such as sense of personal 

>7orth, self-acceptance, and capacity for independent thinking 
and action. 

6. Wb (Sense of well-being) To identify persons who minimize their 

worries and complaints, and who, are relatively free from 
self-doubt and disillusionment. 

Class II. Measures of Socialization, Maturity, Responsibility and 
Intrapersonal Structuring of Values 

7. Re (Responsibility) To identify persons of conscientious, responsi- 

ble, and dependable disposition and temperament. 

8. . (Socialization) ^ indicate the degree of sc :!ial maturity, 

integrity, and 'ectitude which the individual has attained. 

9. Sc (Self-control) To assess the degree and adequacy of self- 

regulation and 'self-control and freedom from impulsivity 
and self-centeredness . 

10. To (Tolerance) To identify persons with permissive, accepting, 

and non- Judgemental social beliefs and attitude. 

11. Gi (Good impression) To identify persons capable of creating a 

favorable impression and who are concerned about how others 
react to them. 

12. Cm (Coramunality ) To iniicate the degree to which an individual's 

reactions and r*^ponses correspond to the modal ("common") 
pattern establi^ned for the inventory. 



Class III, iMeasurcs of Achievement Potential and Intellectual Efficiency 



13. Ac (Achievement via conf orma:^ce ) To identify those factors of 
interest and motivation ^^/hich facilitate achievement in 
any setting vrhere conformance is a positive behavior. 

ik. Ai (Achievement via independence) To identify those factors of 

interest and motivation which facilitate achievement in any 
setting v/here autonomy and independence are positive behaviors, 

15. le (intellectual efficiency) To indicate the degree of personal 

and intellectual efficiency which the individual has attained. 

Class IV, Measures of Intellectual and Interest Modes 

16. Py ( Psychological -mindedness ) To measure the degree to which the 

individual is interested in^ and responsive to^ the inner 
needs 5 motives 5 and experiences of others, 

17. Fx (Flexibility) To indicate the degree of flexibility and adapt- 

ability of a person^ s thinking and social behavior. 

18. Fe (Femininity) To assess the masculinity or femininity of interests. 

(High scores indicate more feminine interests, low scores 
more masculine,) 



i-lKAMPLE PACK: Intellectual Achievement l^esponsib:ility 



PART I 



DIRECTIONS: Below are some situations in which you commonly find 
yourself. We are interested in how you would usually respond to these situations. 
For each situation there are two choices. For each situation, make one choice 
(either a or b) that expresses the way you would usually feel. 



1, If a teacher passes'you to the next 
grade, would it probably be 

^a, because she liked you, or 
_b. because of I'he work you did? 

2. When you do well on a test at 
school, is it more likely to be 

^a. because you studied for it, or 
b. because the test was especially easy? 



6. Suppose you did better 
than usual in a subject 
at school. Would it 
probably happen 

a, because-^^ypu tried ^harder, or 
ta* because someone helped you? 



7, When you lose at a game of 
cards or checkers, does it 
usually happen 



3, When you have trouble under- 
standing something at school, 
is it usually 



a. 



b. 



because the other player is 
good at the game, or 
because you don^t play well? 



a, . because the teacher didn't explain 

it clearly, or 

b. because you didn't listen carefully? 



Suppose a person doesn't 
think you are very bright 
or clever 



4, When you read a story and can't 
rerriember much of it, is it 
usually 

_a. because the story wasn't well 

written, or 
h, because you weren't interested 

in the story? 



9, 



can you make him change his 
rnind if you try, or 
are there some people who will 
think you4-e not very bright no 
matter what you do? 

If you solved a puzzle quickly, 
is it ' 



5. Suppose your parents say you 
are doing well in school. Is 
this likely to happen 

a. because your school work is good, or 

b. because they are in a good mood? 



a. because it wasn't a very hard 
puzzle, or 

b, because you worked on it 
carefully? 



10, If a boy or girl tells you that 
you are dumb, is it more 
likely they say that 



a. because they are mad at you, or 

b. because what you did really 
wasn't very bright? 



STUDEIW SURVEY 



Identification Number 



Cir cle -One 
Sex: Male Female 

Age: ll+ 15 l6 17 l8 19 

Grade: 10 11 12 

Ethnicity: black bro™ v/hite 

1. What school offices do you presently hold? 



2. What offices or positions do you presently hold in other organizations, 
clubs 5 institutions , etc . ? 



3« To what clubs^ ■ organizations^ comraittees. etc. you presently belong? 



STJDEIW vTJl^STIOMAlPJ:: 



ThiG instrument - is desd.^ied to provide the Fort VJorth Indepenient School District 
v/ith important data concerning the future ase of the Sbadent Leadership Training. 
T>o nob nign your najTie. Fill out the information required and answer the qaestions, 
use the envelope provided to send this instr^onient to the Research Department. 

T-irne of Session (Circle one): A.M. Noon P.M. 

Sch:^ol I.D, # 

We are asking you to rate your answers to the followin(j tv/o questions on a 1 to 
scale, based upon your personal experiences in this program. Circle the n'omeral 
after each question that best 3,pplies to your rating. 

Scale : 1 - None 5 " = Very much 

1* Rate the laboratory experience to the degree that it has made you deal more 
effectively with problems that student leaders encounter \^^ith: 



a. fellow students 


1 




3 


^ 5 


b. faculty members and acbninistrators 


1 




3 


■'4 ; 


c. parents and :niembers of the eoimnunity 


1 


2 


3 


h 5 


How much value do you feel this experience 
in your school? 


would 


have 


for 


other i 




1 


2 


3 


h 5 



Please respond with comments to the following five questions. Use the back of 
this paper if necessary. 

1. \f.iat kinds of students would benefit most from this type of leadership training"! 



2, vrnat do you feel were the most outstanding strengths of the laboratory 



3. What do you feel were the most outstanding weaKiiesses of the laboratory? 



I'Jhat changes in the laboratory vrould you recommend to improve its effectiveness 
with others? 



Any other corarnents? 



